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SIAMESE EMBROIDERIES AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 

By Mrs. S. A. Brock Putnam. 

I HE fondness for color, glow and glit- 
ter, which is instinctive in all the 
Oriental races, and the inhabitants 
generally of warm climates, is an 
active principle in the Siamese em- 
broideries Bhown in the late Colum- 
bian Exposition. We look in vain in 
the ornamental needlecraft of the 
Semitic for the delicacy of tinting in 
which the sestheticism of the Oc- 
cidental, especially of Caucasian 
blood, delights to find expression ; 
and graduations of tone, if employed at all, accentuate the idea 




vast difference noticeable in the use of colors in a piece of first- 
class Kensington work and a Mandarina cr&pe shawl. In the 
former we have, as it were, an imperceptible fading out of tints 
and toneB, as in natural objects ; in the latter we have also the 
understood gradations of tones or shading, but they are em- 
ployed with an abruptness which appeals inevitably to the 
sense of sight. And to this characteristic, having in its way an 
artistic effect, is attributable in a great degree the interest 
which attaches to Oriental needlework. It is all more or less 
rudely handsome ; much of it is elegant because of the materials 
which enter into it, but the elegance is of rude description to 
Western eyes and it is all charmingly curious. 

The Siamese, as judged of by the exhibits in the World's 
Pair, seem charily to have attempted floral imitations with the 
needle. They were there, it is true, but lacking in distinctive- 
ness as compared with the work of their Chinese cousins, and 
the picking out with gold thread was an inevitable finish. 
Much more definitely peculiar than the sofa pillows, tea-cosies, 
etc., enriched with floriations, were the tidiep, table-covers, etc.. 
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in the design, rather than catch the soft sbadirg which belongs 
to nature. In a certain sense we see a departure from this in 
the higher accomplishments of the Chinese, while tbeie is a 



of transparent designs Sine of these weie of drawn work 
similar in conception to the j,v.nio tirata of the Italians, but 
ecme of these ^ere in dcsigCB wholly uciqce, end while evidently 
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accomplished with the needle, closely resembling crochet 
work in effect. There was noticeable the deft use of thread 
seen in the old drawn work of Italy, and the recent dainty 
work of our own needlewomen with certain stitches not else- 
where used, but which would not be difficult to imitate in the 
threads with which the work was done. For the most part 
these are of metals, gold and silver, entering conspicuously into 
juxtaposition with the vivid reds, yellows, greens and blues of 
barbaric fancy. The foundation of some of these pieces of work 
was of silk or satin, but as in all Oriental work, the preference 
seems to be for some muslin stuff for embroidery, the drawn 
work being of linen of stout texture, while the gold and silver 
threads are flat rather than round, a narrow braid, indeed, 
every stitch of which has a value of its own. 

The most notable exhibits, however, of Siamese needlecraft 
in the World's Fair, were portions of the regalia worn by the 



that no one would mistake the Oriental in design or accom- 
plishment, but it is so artistically modified as to create an im- 
pression of rare delicacy. The threads used in the work are of 
pure metal, and the difference in effect from tinselry is that of 
genuine gold and diamonds as compared with pinchbeck and 
paste, or as in manufactures, the lowest grade of the Delhi 
shawl is to that of the finest Cashimere Valley production. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 

THE general effect of the exhibits in the Manufactures and 
Liberal Arts Building at the late Columbian Exposition 
embraced a magnificent composition, consisting of gilded 
domes and glittering minarets, mosques, palaces and kiosks, the 
brilliant pavilions producing the effect of a beautiful city en- 
closed by marble walls, and roofed in with a dome of glass. To 
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crowned heads on different occasions. A pair of pantalettes, 
devised for an infant king, a pair of trowsers, a coronation or 
state robe, several caps and other pieces of apparel, the con- 
tents of a glass counter, are rich beyond conception. The ma- 
terial for these pieces of work is of linen muslin of the natural 
or 4cru tint, and the embroidery is distinctively of metal threads. 
The designs are conventional, not bold or conspicuous, but 
running into a maize of scrolls or tangles, imprisoning very 
small blossoms, and so dense as almost entirely to conceal 
the fabric upon which the work is done. The blossoms are red 
and blue with very small green leaves, and seem to have been 
thrown in to bring out more clearly the effects in gold and 
silver, rather than to accentuate an idea dependent upon color. 
Altogether there is a strange refinement of conception in these 
i»*rvelo<jg ptejjeg of n,ee<Uevork. The barbaric 49 so definite 



the height of 140 feet above the floor were suspended five enor- 
mous chandeliers, the largest ever conceived by man, whote thou- 
sands of arc lights glow with a cold, clear -white light, almost 
equal to that of the sun itself. These electroliers were 75 feet in 
diameter, and together possessed about a million candle power. 

THE Russian display was contained in a magnificent pavilicn 
seventy feet high, erected and decorated in the Rueeisn 
style. The display consisted largely of fine furs, silks, 
furniture and jewelry. Switzerland exhibited its music boxes 
and woodcarvings ; Denmark its jewelry, porcelains and embroid- 
eries ; Belgium its bronze, and France its silk fabrics, statuary, 
ceramics, G-obelin tapestries, salons of the time of Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV. , coataiaiag rich sets of furniture, 'stained gtesg, 
perfumes and lacei, 



